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unlucky speech, " Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet,"
than which never was there anything more true or more
unfortunate. Yet the enmity which, though it has been
exaggerated, the greatest English man of letters in the
next generation felt towards his kinsman ought not to be
wholly regretted, because it has produced one of the most
touching instances of literal devotion which even a com-
mentator ever paid to his idol. Swift, it must be remem-
bered, has injuriously stigmatized Dryden's prefaces as

being

" Merely writ at first for filling,
To raise the volume's price a shilling,"

Hereupon Malone has set to, and has gravely demonstrated
that, as the price at which plays were then issued was fixed
and constant, the insertion of a long preface instead of a
short one, or indeed of any preface at all, could not have
raised the volume's price a penny. Next to Shadwell's
criticism on Macflecknoe, I think this may be allowed to be
the happiest example recorded in connexion with the life
of Dryden of the spirit of literalism.

Swch idle stuff as these legends mostly are is indeed
hardly worth discussion, hardly even worth mentioning.
The quiet scenery of the Nene Valley, in which Dryden
passed all the beginning and not a little of the close of his
life; the park at Charlton; the river (an imaginary asso-
ciation perhaps, but too striking a one to be lost) on which
Crites and Eugenius and Neander rowed down past the
** great roar of waters " at London Bridge, and heard the
Dutch guns as they talked of dramatic poesy; the house
in Qarrard Street; the balcony and coffee-room at Will's;'
the park where the king walked with, the poet; and, last
of all, the Abbey: these are the only scenes in which Dry-
don can be pictured even by the most imaginative loverri**r mid Munta*
